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‘Where the mind is without fear 
and the head is held high... 


Ay tal OTHER country has been blessed 
with as many great-spirited men as 
India? Of her sons, Rabindranath Tagore 
stands out also as a poet who could put into 
powerful words the full breadth of his vision 
for India. 

Let us see what his words mean for us, 
today in 1970, here in our family, on our 
street, at seal. 

To have ‘fear’ in our mind means that we 
think something could happen to us which 
would be painful: therefore we act in a 
certain way. Generally speaking, when the 
mind is full of fear, we cannot act in a fully 
human way — we cannot hold up our heads 
proudly, 

Think of the villagers in the tiger-infested 
jungles of U.P. They must watch their step 
and stay out of the way of a man-eater. Or 
think of the farmers in the Chambal area 
of M.P. They live in continual fear of the 
dacoits, and are always expecting to be 
raided or held up for money. They cannot 
think of working hard and becoming pros- 
perous because the dacoits would soon 
enough take it all away. 

So you can see how having fear in the 
mind limits a man’s freedom, makes him 
less than a man, You must have felt this 
yourself when you saw a bully at school or 
in the playground forcing someone else to 
do his will: unless you were very brave, you 
stayed out of the bully’s way — you did not 
hold your head up high because there was 
fear in your mind. 

In fact, if you are like most people, you 
too must act like a bully at times, specially 
towards family members or servants. 
them afraid of you, shouting at them till 
they are ‘cowed’, till they cannot hold their 
head up to you. When you do this you have 
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tried to take away a part to their human- 
ness. You have tried to do what no person 
has aright to do. In fact, as creatures of God 
ourselves, our greatest joy comes from help- 
ing others become fully themselves, freeing 
them from fear. The salute of a fearful man 
means nothing: We appreciate the salutation 
of a free and self-confident man. How much 
more joy a teacher gets from the freely 
given respect of his students than from a 
frightened ‘Yes, sir’’. 

Look at some of the men whose minds 
were without fear: Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, who was with us last year, has shown 
in his life how noble it is to be without fear 
— whether of the British soldiery or of 
Pakistani jails, or of lonely exile in Kabul, 
or even of his hosts, the Indian leaders! Liv- 
ing simply amid the pomp of Delhi with love 
for all, he could hold his head high among 
the leaders who are rich and powerful and 
afraid. 

Gandhiji, who served under fire as a 
stretcher-bearer in the Boer War, had been 
able to put fear of pain or death out of his 
mind so that in 1946-47 it was he and not 
the Indian Army that brought peace to Ben- 
gal. It is good to remember too the many 
fear-free others who were with Gandhi in 
his walk-for-peace in 1947. Mrs. Sucheta 
Kripalani, for example, and others who 
walked to unknown villages one day ahead 
of Gandhi’s procession to make the living 
arrangements, 

For a different kind of fearless mind, re- 
call the story of Galileo who was told by 
the judges that he was not going to be al- 
lowed to believe that the earth went round 
the sun. There is much need today of fear- 
less minds like Galileo’s which search for 
truth honestly, and do not accept easy sub- 
stitutes just because it is fashionable. 


eee 
Our Border Lands bane 


In The North-East eee 


UCH HAS BEEN HEARD about 
our national border in the North 
Kast but little about the colourful 
people who live here and have their own 
culture, economy and social organisations. 

For many years, travel to these areas was 
banned for most Indians, and a blanket of 
ignorance about them covered the nation. 
It was only after Independence that the 
Government started taking an interest in the 
life and welfare of these people, and Indian 
scholars and administrators like Dr. Ver- 
rier Elwin, through their books, enabled us 
to learn about the North-east. 

The British Government found the tribal 
areas unproductive. For convenience of ad- 
ministration, they enforced the isolation of 
the tribal area, and used one tribe against 
the other to maintain law and order. Even 
after Independence, the Government of 
India did not give proper attention to the 
North-east. But after the occupation of a 
portion of our territory by the Chinese, 
India became frontier-conscious, 

Special development programmes for 
hill areas are being worked out on the 
basis of “Area Development”. That means 
that each group of villages would be looked 
at individually, to see what best could be 
done there. Neither money nor effort is be- 
ing spared to see that those who live so 
close to such a sensitive frontier are reason- 
ably contented and well looked after. Earn- 
est attempts are being made to understand 
their problems, The Indian Frontier Ad- 
ministrative Service attracts some of the 
most talented men and women from the 
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plains as well as from the hills. 

Compared to the policy of isolation and 
negleat which was followed during the 
British admin 


istration, what has been now 
done over the past ten years is good news. 
\ strong and united North-Eastern States 
is as essential as the Himalayas to the se- 
curity of India. 

Assam. NEFA, Nagaland, Meghalaya, 
Manipur and Tripura form the States of the 
North-East. Here we give an account of 
NEFA, Nagaland and Meghalaya. 


N.E. F. A. 


EFA, the North-East Frontier Agency 

is a wild mountainous tract stretch- 
ing from Bhutan to the Burmese border. 
Cut from north to south by the many tribu- 
taries of the Brahamaputra, it is a land of 
picturesque beauty where live a number of 
quite different tribes. Though there are dif- 
ferences in social customs and manners 
between one tribe and another. on the whole 
the tribal life in Nera follows a general 
pattern. 

To avoid the damp they live in wooden 
houses raised on stilts. The walls, pillars 
and roofs are made of massive blocks of 
wood and carved with fantastic designs and 
images. In agriculture they follow the prac- 
tice of shifting cultivation—jhum as it is 
called. A portion of the forest is cleared: 
the trees cut down and burnt, and crops 
are raised for one to three years depending 
on the fertility of the soil. Dr. Verrier El- 
win, a great Indian authority on tribal life, 
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tells us that in NEFA ‘the people are, on the 
whole, more prosperous than the ordinary 
Indian peasant’ with a diet which is richer 
in food values. Their environment may be 
hard and dangerous, but in NEFA there are 
no landlords, no extortionist money-lenders, 
no liquor-vendors, none of the economic im- 
poverishments, the anxiety and the corrup- 
tion that prevail in a money economy. 

The exquisite beauty of the countryside 
has helped them in cultivating a taste for 
creating beautiful things which is reflected 
in their arts and crafts. They love to sing 
and dance in groups. Most of their work 
life is based on a simple “socialist” or 
joint-family approach, based on the village 
as a unit. They have an inborn sense of 
form and colour. The painted masks and 
toys, wood-carvings and canework and the 
infinite varieties of woollen and cotton 
textiles are of the most ingenious patterns. 

The tribesmen played a vital role in help- 
ing our armed forces when the blow of the 
Chinese attack fell upon the people of the 
NEFA border. The manner in which the tri- 
besmen looked after the Jawans is a heart 
warming story. Now a new wind of change 
is blowing around: New roads constructed 
after the Chinese aggression are opening the 
interior regions to an active contact with 
the rest of the country, and we will be 
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A wooden house built on stilts 
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seeing and hearing more of our brothers 
from the far North-East. 


NAGALAND 


Nea IS COVERED with steep 
hills, thick forests and rapid streams, 
Roads and bridges were expensive, so it 
remained secluded and isolated for a long 
time. The Nagas’ first contact with the out- 
side world came in 1874 when Christian 
missionaries from the West stepped into 
their country. 

Then suddenly World War II (1941-45) 
thundered into the Naga Hills like a tidal 
wave, sweeping away the old ways and 
sowing the seeds of modernity. Contact with 
the road builders and other Army units 
brought new ideas of living and new con- 
cepts of freedom. 

After 1945 followed a long period of mis- 
understanding and strife caused by the dif- 
ferent points of view of the Government in 
Delhi and the intellectual leaders of Naga- 
land. The Government felt they should be 
administered like any other part of India. 

Then followed the moves for a peaceful 
settlement, and Nagaland became a full- 
fledged state of the Indian Union on Ist 
Dec, 1963. Since then Nagaland has made 
remarkable progress in many fields of act- 
ivity. There is now more food, more schools, 
more hospitals and dispensaries, and many 
projects to raise the standard of life on a 
sound basis. 

The progress Nagaland has made in edu- 
cation is remarkable. The increasing num- 
ber of students—over one lakh—shows that 
more and more people are realising the 
need for better education. Under the Agri- 
culture Development programme 6,800 
acres of additional land were brought under 
cultivation raising the total area to 60,000. 
Under the Rural Health and Sanitation pro- 
gramme 75 interior villages were provided 
with drinking water. A few years back only 
some towns were electrified, while today 
most of the places are receiving cheap 
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Naga textile designs 


power. The important achievements during 
the last few years are the establishment of 
a State Co-operative Bank, State Co-opera- 
tive Union, and District i noleals Stores 
at all the Districts; the setting up of an 
Industrial Estate and the opening of a Sugar 
Mill at Dimapur, and Paper and Pulp Mill 
at Tuli. Cottage industries such as bee-keep- 
ing, candle making, jaggery, tiles and soap 
making were also introduced, Silkworm 
rearing is found very suitable for the clim- 
atic conditions of Nagaland. 

Nagaland enjoys today all the powers 
and rights common to any other state in 
India and has in addition certain special 
rights regarding its finances. 

Thus despite political discord, Nagaland 
has achieved a large measure of progress 
and besome a full partner in India’s historic 
march to progress and prosperity. 


MEGHALAYA 
@ 2nd April this year, Meghalaya, the 


new “autonomous” hill state finally 
came into being. It is made up of the old 
districts of Gace and United Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills. 

The people of this state have great tradi- 
tions of patriotism. They and ‘their fore- 
fathers are a brave, industrious, intelligent 
and colourful people who have preferred 
to die fighting rather than surrender to out- 
siders. In 1824 when this region was in- 


vaded by Burma, and the British offered 
help on condition that these people accept 
British sovereignty, they were refused. 

Most of the people are engaged in ag- 
riculture, and with the adoption of scientific 
methods they can be self-sufficient in food. 
There is an abundance of fruit trees on the 
hillsides: oranges, pine-apples, plums and 
peaches; hence fruit-processing industries 
can be developed. Poultry and livestock 
farms, and dairy schemes are being ex- 
panded. There is scope for modernisation 
vo: industries like weaving, cane, and bam- 
boo works, black-smithy and cutlery. Other 
cottage industries like carpentry and leather 
works will also give a boost to the rural 
economy. 

Meghalaya has valuable minerals and 
forest resources. The richness of some of 
the rare minerals in this smal] region can 
give it an important place on the mineral 
map of India. It possesses a vast reserve of 
coal deposits, a large tract of land contain- 
ing lime-stone and clay, and rocks of num- 
erous varieties. Sillimanite mined at Nong- 
stoin in Khasi Hills is a good foreign ex- 
change earner. Limestone is used as input 
for cement in Cherrapunji Cement Factory, 
producing 230 tonnes every day. The dis- 
covery of kaolin rocks in Khasi hills may 
enable Meghalaya to start her own pot- 
teries. Because of the artistic traditions of 
the tribes, this could become a major in- 
dustry. So far economic development has 
concentrated on the forests with an abund- 
ance of valuable sal, pine, haldu and bam- 
boo, and they have been playing an impor- 
tant part in the economic life of the people. 

Meghalaya has a separate Legislative 
Assembly, a Council of ministers and a 
separate Secretariat. But it has a common 
Governor, a common High Court, common 
Public Service Commission and a common 
Capital with Assam. 

Meghalaya—abode of clouds—with its 
majestic hills, the grandeur of its luscious 
forests, the waterfalls and roaring rivers is 
truly as beautiful as its name. 
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THE COUNT OF 


MONTE CRISTO 


THE STORY SO FAR: In Feb. 1815, the 
‘Pharoan’ arrives at Marseilles. The captain 
dies on the return voyage asking Edmond 
Dantes to deliver a packet at Elba. Dang- 
lars, aspiring to be the next captain, speaks 
ill of Dantes to Morrel, the ship-owner. Dantes 
visits his father and his betrothed, Mercedes, 
who is also loved by Fernand, her cousin. 
Danglars and Fernand conspire against Dantes 
and denounce him a Bonapartist. Dantes is 
arrested during his marriage and taken be- 
fore the Deputy Magistrate, Villefort, a fervent 
supporter of the King. Villefort discovers that 
the letter Dantes is to deliver is addressed to 
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Noirtier, his father, a Bonapartist. To ensure 
that this shall never become known, Villefort 
condemns the innocent Edmond to perpetual 
imprisonment. For four years Dantes lives a 
tortured existence. He decides to starve him- 
self to death. But a sound in the wall gives 
him hope. He digs towards it until he meets 
the Abbe Faria, an Italian priest who teaches 
him History, Science, Mathematics, Langu- 
xSes and decides to share with Edmond a 
hidden treasure on Monte Cristo Island. But 
before the two can escape Faria dies of cata- 
lepsy. Edmond, seeing the sack in which 
Faria’s body is kept, gets an idea... 


5—Escape from Chateau D’If 


DMOND STOOD looking down at the 
bag in which Faria’s body lay. With- 
out giving himself time to re-consider 
his decision, he opened the sack, drew the 
body out and carried it to his cell. Laying 
it on the couch he covered it with his coun- 
terpane so that the jailer, when he brought 
his evening meal, might believe that he was 
asleep. He returned to Faria’s cell, and 
getting inside the sack placed himself in 
the posture in which the body had been 
laid. The beating of his heart might have 
been heard if by any chance the jailer had 
entered at that moment. 
Dantes’ plan was settled: The men would 
place him in the grave and cover him with 
earth. The grave-diggers would scarcely 
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have turned their backs when he would 
work his way through the soft soil and es- 
cape. Thus contemplating his plan Edmond 
lay still, hoping fervently that when the 
keeper brought his evening meal he would 
not discover the change, for then all would 
be lost. 

At length, footsteps were heard on the 
stairs. The door opened and a dim light 
reached Dantes’ eyes through the sack. A 
man with a torch in his hand remained at 
the door while two men approached his bed. 
Lifting the sack by its ends they deposited 
it on the carrier and moved out of the room. 
Suddenly Dantes felt the fresh night air. 
The bearers went forward some twenty 
paces, then stopped, putting the body down 
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on the ground. Edmond heard some heavy 
object laid down beside him and a cord was 
fastened firmly round his feet. The noise 
of the waves dashing against the rocks 
reached his ear distinctly as the men pro- 
ceeded. 

“Bad weather,” said one of the men. 
“Not a pleasant night for a dip in the sea.” 

Dantes’ hair stood on end. He felt them 


‘take him by the head and feet, 


“One!” said the men. “Two! Three. and 
12? 


away. 


Dantes was flung into the vast void— 
falling, with a rapidity that made his blood 
curdle. The weight round his feet hastened 
his rapid descent, when with a terrific splash 
he entered the cold water. He was being 
drawn rapidly into the depths. Although 
giddy and almost suffocated he held his 
breath, and with the knife, which he still 
held, he ripped up the sack and got out. 
Then with a desperate effort he bent his 
body and severed the cord that bound his 
legs. With a vigorous spring he rose to 
the surface. 

When Dantes had swum about fifty paces, 
he saw overhead a dark and stormy sky, 
before him was the vast ocean—sombre and 
terrible. Behind him, blacker than the sea, 
blacker than the sky rose the Chateau d’If, 
On the highest rock a torch lighted the forms 
of two figures, 


Edmond began to swim more swiftly. 
Every wave seemed a boat coming in his 
pursuit. An hour passed and still he con- 
tinued to swim, Suddenly the sky seemed 
to grow darker, The heavy clouds seemed 
lower, Edmond felt a violent pain in his 
knee. He put down his feet and felt land! 
What had seemed to him like a low dark 
cloud was a mass of strangely-formed rocks 
— The Isle of Tiboulen. 

Edmond rose, advanced a few steps and 
with a fervent prayer of gratitude stretched 
himself on the granite, which seemed to 
him softer than the softest bed. In spite of 
the wind and rain, he fell into a deep, sweet 
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sleep. At the end of an hour he was rudely 
awakened by the roar of the thunder, An 
overhanging rock afforded him temporary 
shelter. In a sudden flash of lightning he 
saw a fishing-boat driven rapidly on by 
the force of the wind and waves. A violent 
crash was heard and cries of distress 
reached his ears, The vessel dashed to 
pieces and the cries ceased. The terrible 
spectacle had been brief as lightning. The 
tempest continued to rage. By degrees the 
wind abated, and towards dawn the sea 
grew calmer. 

“In two or three hours.” thought Dantes, 
‘the keeper will enter my room find Faria’s 
body and discover everything.” As he 
brooded over the consequences of this dis- 
covery he saw a small ship coming out 
from Marseilles harbour and moving quick- 
ly out to sea. “I cannot wait any longer, I 
must have food,” he said. “I will join that 
ship and if questioned, I can pass as one 
of the sailors wrecked last night.” 
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Dantes sprang into the water and swam 
towards the vessel. He rose on the waves 
making signs of distress. A boat rowed by 
two men, advanced rapidly towards him. 
He began to swim more vigorously to meet 
them but was exhausted and breathless — 
his arms and legs grew stiff. 


“Courage!” shouted one of the sailors. 


The water passed over him and his head 
whirled. He felt himself seized by the hair: 
but he saw and heard nothing. 


When he opened his eyes Dantes found 
himself on board the ship. A sailor was 
rubbing his limbs with a woollen cloth, an- 
other held a drink to his mouth; while the 
Captain looked on questioningly. Dantes ex- 
plained that he was a Maltese sailor and 
how the Captain of his boat and the rest 
of the crew had perished in the shipwreck 
the previous night. The Captain was con- 
vinced and was very much impressed when 
Dantes displayed his skill as a seaman. 
He employed Edmond on the ship as one 
of the crew. 

With every sail set, ‘The Young Amelia’ 
went flying before the wind, away from 
Marseilles, to Leghorn. It did not take 
Edmond long to discover that he was work- 
ing among smugglers. But this did not mat- 
ter to him. 


At Leghorn Edmond went to have his 
beard and hair cut. He remembered well 
how he had looked just before he was im- 
prisoned fourteen years ago; he would now 
discover how much he had changed. He 
had entered the Chateau d'If with the round 
open smiling face of a young and happy 
man. This was now all changed. His face 
looked longer, his mouth harder, the brow 
was wrinkled and his eyes were full of 
melancholy. His skin was whiter and even 
his voice had changed. Edmond looked into 
the glass — he could not recognise himself! 


He went back on board The Young 
Amelia, a changed man. His comrades be- 
lieved the story he had told them earlier 
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about a vow — not to cut his hair and 
beard — which he had made ten years ago 
and which had now expired. 


The ship was loaded at Leghorn and the 
zoods were to be taken from Leghorn, free 
of duty, and landed on the shores of Cor- 
sica, They sailed and Edmond was again 
on the azure sea, which had been the first 
horizon of his youth. 


Early next morning Dantes stood on deck 
gazing with earnestness at a great mass of 
rocks — it was the Isle of Monte Cristo. 
He had only to leap overboard and in an 
hour he would be on that land so full of 
promise. But then how would he carry the 
treasure away? What would the sailors say? 
What would the Captain think? He must 
wait. Besides, who knows, the treasure may 
have been only a dream of Faria’s mind 
and that dream had probably died with 
him, Yet there was the letter of Prince 
Spada. That seemed to be real enough. But, 
how should he reach the island? Edmond 
was still thinking over this matter when 
they returned from Corsica to Leghorn. 


One evening while they were there, the 
Captain who now had great confidence in 
Dantes, called him to attend an important 
meeting. The matter under discussion was 
a safe spot where they could meet a vessel 
coming from Turkey, carrying expensive 
silks and other goods, and from there get 
them to the coast of France. If successful, 
the profits would be enormous. The Captain 
proposed that the best place for the job 
was the island of Monte Cristo because it 
was uninhabited. At the mention of Monte 
Cristo, Edmond started with joy. He was 
asked what he thought about it and he re- 
plied that the island was very safe for the 
business. 


Orders were given to set sail the next 
night and if wind and weather allowed, 
they would reach Monte Cristo the next day. 


. (to be continued) 
ll 


VIDYASAGAR—A Man for All Seasons 


“Why is a grammarian like a strict judge? Because he parses sentences!” 
Read about a grammarian who did more than parse sentences! 


E SELDOM EXPECT to find among 

scholars of Sanskrit today either 

revolutionary social reformers or 
men with a sense of humour. But Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820-1891) 
was one of those giants who helped at the 
rebirth—the Renaissance—of India which 
took place between 1800 and 1900. This 
Renaissance of Indian literature, learning 
and social customs, started mainly in Ben- 
gal as an effect of—and also as a reaction 
to—the European influences brought by the 
British. 

A’ story will illustrate Vidyasagar’s 
strength of mind and his wit: One day while 
in his office as Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, he was visited by Mr. Kerr, then 
Principal of the Presidency College. Kerr 
was astonished that Pandit Vidyasagar did 
not rise to greet him. Furthermore, the 
Pandit had his slippered feet stretched out 
over the table as he leaned back uncomfort- 
ably in his chair. Actually some weeks 
earlier, Vidyasagar had called on Mr, Kerr 
in his office at Presidency College, and had 
been received by Kerr in the same discourt- 
eous manner. He did not say anything, but 
he left early, determined to teach Kerr a 
lesson. 


The Englishman did not get the point, 
however, and complained to the Secretary 
of the Council of Education. This gentle- 
man knew Vidyasagar well and he made 
an enquiry, Vidyasagar wrote back in reply, 
“T called on Mr. Kerr and found him sit- 
ting on the chair in that peculiar posture 
and talking with me without asking me to 
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sit down, At first I was shocked and sur- 
prised, but on second thought I took it as a 
kind of civilized European manner which 
half-civilized people like us should certain- 
ly try to imitate. I did only that and noth- 
ing else. when he paid a return visit to me, 
with no intention of offending him... .” 

Ishwar Chandra was born on September 
26, 1820 in Birsingha a small village of 
Bengal. His parents were poor and in Bir- 
singha most of the people were either fish- 
ermen or smal] traders. He was gifted with 
a good mind, however, and he completed 
his elementary studies within three years, 
which was most unusual. At the age of 
eight his father took him to Calcutta. 

At the Sanskrit College (the government 
school in Calcutta which gave Indian-style 
teaching) Ishwar Chandra managed to win 
scholarships and prizes. He was full of 
mischief and fun, but his teachers admired 
him for his hardwork and good memory. 
Perhaps he owes something to his father 
who was very strict with him and made 
him work till late in the night. In addition, 
he had to cook the food for his father and 
himself. 

On completing his studies at the Sanskrit 
College, he received the Final Certificate 
of Proficiency in Sanskrit. As a unique 
mark of distinction, he was also awarded 
an additional Certificate by the College for 
his extraordinary merit and achievements 
as a student. 


He was now twenty-one and had to make 
his choice of a career in life. In Fort Wil- 
liam College he became Sheristadar or 
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Head Pandit of the Bengali Department. 
Here everybody was struck with his ability 
and sincerity. Somebody once asked him to 
let a candidate through in an exam, Vidya- 
s®gar replied: “I would leave my post 
rather than do such a thing.” 

He was eager to learn Hindi and English. 
He learnt Hindi easily but felt it necessary 
to take special lessons in English. However, 
while taking lessons in English he filled his 
teacher’s mind with such love of Sanskrit 
literature that the old teacher of English 
became anxious to learn this difficult lan- 
guage. In order to help him Vidyasagar 
wrote out the important rules of Sanskrit 
grammar. He tried to make Sanskrit gram- 
mar easy to learn, and his success was so 
great that his book is used in schools in 
Bengal to this day. 

Some time later, Vidyasagar became As- 
sistant Secretary in the Sanskrit College. 
He found the standard of the college was 
fast deteriorating. Teachers were irregular. 
and the students noisy and careless. A 
teacher would come to College when he 
pleased and go away whenever he chose. 
Vidyasagar set about reforming the whole 
system. He drafted a plan and sent it to the 
Secretary. The plan was opposed, as it was 
not easy to modernize the outlook of the 
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older pandits. In six months Vidyasagar 
resigned. Some friends warned him against 
such a step but he was a man of principles. 
He left the College—but he returned later 
with more authority and power to put his 
ideals into effect. 

At one time only the sons of Brahmins 
and Vaidyas were permitted to study at the 
Sanskrit College. But Vidyasagar wanted 
to throw the doors open to everyone. This 
caused an uproar, but it did not affect him. 
He argued that if the pandits were willing 
to teach Sanskrit to Englishmen for money 
why should they not teach it to the sons of 
the soil, irrespective of caste? He soon won 
everyone's admiration and approval, and 
boys of other castes were also admitted to 
the college. 


Women’s education in India had been 
neslected for centuries. Under the influence 
of the example of previous reformers like 
Ram Mohan Roy, Vidyasagar was deter- 
mined to break the age-old traditions of 
seclusion of women and help promote their 
education. He established a number of 
airls’ schools with the hope that he would 
receive assistance from local people and 
that government would pay for the main- 
tenance of the schools, But government 
would not modify the grants-in-aid, and for 
some time Vidyasagar had to bear part of 
the running cost including the teachers’ 
salaries. After a great deal of correspond- 
ence, government agreed to pay the amount 
and Vidyasagar was freed of his worries. 
In April 1878, the Senate of the University 
of Calcutta resolved for the first time that 
“female candidates be admitted to Univer- 
sity Examination, subject to certain rules”. 
This was a great event in the annals of 
women’s education in India. It was a con- 
solation to Vidyasagar that one of the noble 
causes, for which he had struggled hard, 
had made hopeful progress in his lifetime. 

Vidyasagar also supported the movement 
for the remarriage of Hindu widows. He 
wrote a book in which he tried to a on 
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The Colour Magic of 


INFRA 
RED 


CIENTISTS in many fields are getting 

more and more excited about an ingen- 
ious new device that photographs heat. 
Though heat is invisible to us, infra-red pho- 
tmgraphs come out in different colours accord- 
ing to the temperature of the object being 
photographed. Here are some of the many 
amazing feats which they perform. 
@ A doctor can see at once from the photo- 
graph in which parts of a patient’s body the 
blood-circulation is poor and in which parts 
it is good; 
® Incomplicated instruments or machinery, 
it helps to detect the defective parts without 
having to open up the entire instrument 
and examine every part of it; 


» plant well before they can be detected other- 
WIS€ ; 

@ Such a photograph of the Earth, taken 
from a satellite, can bring out revelations like 
differences in ocean waters or unexpected de- 
velopments in large farm areas under one 
crop, 

This colourful recording technique is known 
as thermography. A picture produced by this 
technique is called; an ‘infra-red photograph’ 
or thermogram. (Infra-red rays come from 
invisible heat radiation. ) 

Extending this technique to plants and ani- 
mals, American Forest Service scientists detect 
diseased trees and spot forest fires, even be- 


PICTURES: Above—An infra-red photograph of a girl’s head. showing the different areas of temperature, 
Below—A scientist adjusting the camera before taking a thermographic picture of an instrument. 
(For realistic pictures of infra-red photographs, see April ’70 SPAN of U.S.LS., New Delhi.) 
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fore they are visible to men on the ground. 
Mounted in an airplane and scanning the 
ground from an altitude of 20,000 feet, an 
infra-red device can locate a tiny fire, only 
one square foot in area, long before even a 
wisp of smoke shows, Agricultural scientists 
are developing a battery of electronic gadgets 
that can sense bad or abnormal conditions 
of crops, such as due to scanty rainfall, wither- 
ing, attacks by crop-pests, and so on, Even 
ailing cattle are revealed by their abnormal 
pictures! 

At Stanford University in California, a 
geophysicist has developed an instrument that 
can recognize rocks and minerals from far 
away. It promises rapid and accurate geologi- 
cal prospecting for oil and other hidden 
wealth. 

At the heart of these remote-sensing devices 
is an electronic ‘eye’ that sees through smoke, 
fog, clouds and vegetation, penetrates dark- 
ness to reveal a new view, not visible to man. 
This eye, open all the time, looks for and 
captures the invisible heat waves — infra-red 
rays — from an object and converts them 
into a “picture” of it. Just as the human eye 


How an Infra-Red 
Camera Works 


LIGHT CHANGER 


How do scientists produce colour 
pictures of heat that we can’t see? 


This illustration shows how a portable mo- 
del of an infra-red camera developed by an 
American engineering co. works. Each heat 
ray into an electrical signal, This signal is 
a detector. This detector changes the heat 
ray into an electrical signal. This signal is 
then amplified—i.e., made stronger. 

The electrical signal is then changed to a 
ray of light whose colour depends upon the 
type of electric current received. The electric 
current, of course, depends upon the type of 
infra-red ray. A heat ray coming from a hotter 
area of an object results in a red colour and 
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distinguishes a green object from a blue one, 
so also infra-red detectors can note minute 
temperature changes as small as half a degree 
centigrade. In infra-red pictures, warm areas 
appear red, and cold areas, black, 

The basis of this new technique is that 
every object, man-made and natural, radiates 
its own distinctive heat pattern. This pattern 
is determined by the temperature and by the 
atomic and molecular structure of the object. 
It is, therefore, as distinctive a character of 
the object as a man’s fingerprints are. Wheat 
for example, has a different thermal ‘finger- 
print’ from that of maize or oats. Scientists 
are excited by the finding that these identify- 
ing ‘fingerprints’ — which they call “signa- 
tures” — also tell how old and how healthy 
the plant is. The cell of an immature or ail- 
ing plant has its own unique “signature” 
and differs sharply from a healthy one. 

The use of infra-red photographs for spot- 
ting diseased plants was demonstrated some 
20 years ago by Dr. Robert N. Caldwell, Pro- 
fessor of Forestry, at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Working with a fungus that attacked 
and damaged the crops of wheat and oats, 


ROCKING MEROR 


AMPLIFIER 


that from a cooler area, in green or blue. 

All these light rays make an image on a 
colour film. When the colour film is developed, 
the result is a brilliant picture of the object 
that is being studied. Depending upon the 
camera used, it takes between 15 seconds to 
four minutes to produce a picture. Then the 
photo has to be developed. 

For scientists, engineers and doctors who 
want faster results, a TV-like screen is used 
in thermography. This screen gives immedi- 
ate thermographic views of the object being 
studied. 7] 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IS FUN 


WITH AGFA CLICK Ill 


best to start with, best to stay with! 


* Easy to handle. Needs no adjustments 

* 12 large (6x6 cm) pictures on every 120 roll | 

* Ever-ready case, porirait lens and 
flashgun available at extra cost 

For sparkling prints and enlargements insist 
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®) Registered Trademark 
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he showed that infra-red photographs revealed 
the disease before it became visible. The 
slightly-infected wheat plants appeared darker 
than the healthy ones. 

Trying out this infra-red photographic 
technique, scientists showed that healthy 
potato fields appeared in the colour photo 
as blazing red, like blooming flowers, When 
a crop disease attacked them and photographs 
were taken a week later, the picture changed. 
The diseased leaves reflected less infra-red and, 
as a consequence, black smudges clouded the 
picture. The disease became actually visible 
to farmers only after some days. 

Infra-red thus helps to detect crop diseases 
in advance. This is of creat use to farmers 
who can thereby take <arlier measures and 
check the disease more easily and successfully, 
and avoid much loss in the crop production. 
Did you know that even an one per cent loss 
in a nation’s harvest, due tc insects and crop 
® diseases, amounts to tens of crores of rupees! 

Infra-red technology is being applied wide- 
ly in medicine. For example, take a person who 
has cancer. In cancer, the number of unusual 
cells rapidly increases. During this rapid 
growth, the cell processes produce more heat. 
The total amount of heat produced is much 
greater in the cancer-affected area than in the 
surrounding normal tissues. So, when such a 
person is photographed with colour thermo- 
graphy, the cancerous area shows up as a 
colourful ‘hot spot’. This sign immediately 
shows the doctor the location of the trouble. 

The thermographic technique is an exten- 
sion of a well-known medical concept — tak- 
ing a sick man’s temperature to find out about 
his condition. By looking over a whole region 
of the body from a distance, the thermograph 
can get its ‘temperature map’ — which is 
called a thermogram. 


In such pictures, the skin that is directly 
above blood concentrations such as veins, in- 
fections, cancers and bruises will appear hotter 
than normal. Conversely, skin over areas with 
a decreased blood supply will appear cooler. 
A thermogram thus helps the doctor to locate 
affected areas in a patient’s body immediately. 

Industrial technologists are also greatly 
helped by this new device. which can see as 
well in total darkness as in bright sunlight. 
Thermal cameras are locating hot spots in 
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power transformers before a blowout occurs. 
They can show the: thickness of hot metal 
in a rolling mill, within 0.001 inch accuracy, 
even when the metal flashes by on the pro- 
duction line at 90 miles an hour! 

The new technology of remote sensing will 
find its maximum utilization in space. A new 
view of the earth and its resources is coming 
into focus through the use of such equipment 
on spacecraft. With a speed and accuracy 
never known before, it can scan the world’s 
10 billion acres of crop lands, forest and pas- 
tures; chart mineral and petroleum deposits; 
collect data on the world’s water supply; 
locate ocean-regions rich in fish, and so on. 


13 % (Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar) 


the authority of the Shastras, that it was 
awful and right for widows to re-marry. 
This created a stir. and the orthodox Hindus 
abused him. But Vidyasagar succeeded in 
getting a law passed which allowed widows 
to re-marry. 

In those days Life Insurance and An- 
nuity Funds were not in vogue. When the 
head of a joint-family died, his dependents 
were faced with a grave crisis. As one of 
his efforts to solve this problem, Vidya- 
sagar founded the Hindu Family Annuity 
Fund. 

“Vidyasagar was the first creative artist 
of modern Bengali prose,” wrote Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. His original contributions 
to Bengali literature were not many, but he 
enriched the language. and gave it a rare 
elegance and grace. He translated and 
adapted several Sanskrit classics into Ben- 
gali. He was associated with a number of 
newspapers and periodicals and was also 
one of our pioneer printers and publishers. 

Pandit Vidyasagar ranks foremost 
among the “first men” of modern India. 
His friend M. Madhusudan Das paid a 
glowing tribute to him when he wrote: “You 
are not only Vidyasagar, but Karunasagar 
also.” —Not only an ‘ocean of knowledge’ 
but an ‘ocean of concern’ for his fellow 
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Mischievous 
Mini 


ED-SHIRTED PORTERS carried 

luggage on their heads or trundled 

heavily laden trollies. Passengers 
frantically sought their seats. People a- 
waited the arrival of relatives and friends 
or came to see them off. “Chaiwala, garam, 
garam chai”, “Batatawada, Puri, Samosa”. 
The cries of the hawkers rose above the 
din as people wove their way through the 
milling throng. Beggars asked for alms. 

Little Mini frisked about on the plat- 
form of the Sangli railway station, en- 
tranced. Her wide, black eyes danced mis- 
chievously at the bustling world around 
her, and her hair tied with a bright pink 
ribbon, bobbed up and down. 

“Now Mini, please act like a good girl 
and stop running about or you will get 
lost.” Mini’s mother looked anxious and 
flustered, as she kept one eye on the lug- 
gage and the other on her eight-year-old. 

They were on their way to Kolhapur to 
visit relatives, and this was Mini’s first 
train journey. As soon as the Kolhapur- 
bound train from Poona came to a grinding 
halt, there was the usual scramble for 
seats. A dazed and gaping Mini, her tiny 
hand clutched in her mother’s, rushed along 
with the crowd, and with some difficulty, en- 
tered a third-class ladies’ compartment. 
Mini’s mother heaved a sigh of relief as 
she and her daughter found seats. 

Mini, meanwhile, had already taken stock 
of her surroundings. She watched, amused 
and delighted, all the ‘tamasha’ going on 
around her. She stared, fascinated. as tired 
and angry women, old and young, pushed 
each other in the long bogie. Coolies and 
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passengers exchanged heated words -over 
the freight charges. Babies cried loudly. 
Mini watched regretfully as one baby lay 
peacefully in its mother’s lap, oblivious of 
the noise around, When its mother looked 
the other way, Mini slid off her seat and 
pinched the baby. Even before it started 
yelling loudly, she had slipped back quiet- 
ly. looking the picture of innocence. 

At last, the train started. As it gathered 
speed. the occupants of the ladies’ com- 
partment sat back, relaxed, and began to 
converse with each other. 

Mini’s mother, too, was chatting with 
the woman sitting opposite her. For some 
time Mini sat back quietly, thrilled by the 
trees and fields that flew by. But growing 
tired of this passive sport, she began to 
wander about the compartment, peering in- 
quisitively at the sea o£ faces around her. 
At the far end she stared with frank amaze- 
ment at a ‘burkha’-clad lady — she had 
never seen one before. Her natural curio- 
sity could not be suppressed. Creeping up 
slowly, she jerked up the front of the lady’s 
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‘burkha’ and peered inside. A large hand 
slapped her away, and drew down the 
‘burkha’ hastily. “Mini! Mini!” Her mother 
sounded annoyed. “Come here at once, and 
stop troubling people.” 

Startled by her mother’s voice and puz- 
zled by what she had seen, Mini returned 
to her seat. But remain quiet she could not. 
Looking earnestly up into her mother’s face, 
she asked solemnly, “Mother, do women 
have moustaches?” 

Her mother’s new friend smiled. “Don’t 
be silly, Mini,” said her mother. “Oh, but 
I did see a woman with a moustache—there 
—that one,” she insisted. 

“Mini, will you please be quiet and stop 
interrupting us,” scolded her mother, not 
taking notice of what she was saying. 

Seeing that nothing could convince her 
mother, Mini felt rather sorry for herself. 

“What a bright, talkative child you 
have,” commented the other lady. Before 
Mini’s mother could reply, the train 
steamed into a station. 

“T’m going out to fetch some water,” 
the lady announced, taking a brass vessel 
with her. “Please keep my seat till I re- 


turn.” Mini’s mother nodded. 

About five minutes later, the lady came 
back — but with her came two armed rail- 
way policemen! Seeing the policemen, the 
‘burkha’ clad lady made a dash for the 
door and tried to jump out. But the police- 
men were too swift. Grabbing her firmly, 
one of them ripped off her ‘burkha’, reveal- 
ing a tall, hefty moustachioed man with 
a dagger concealed at his side. Gasps of 
horror and screams arose from the ladies 
in the compartment. Everyone started talk- 
ing at once, as the man (a notorious crimi- 
nal) was led away by the policeman. 

The lady who had brought the policemen 
told everyone how Mini had seen through 
the man’s disguise. Mini was the heroine 
of the day. The grateful passengers made 
much of her. Then. one of the policemen 
returned with a note book and asked for 
their names and addresses. “This man has 
a price on his head.” he explained. “The 
authorities would like to reward you.” 

Before her bewildered mother could re- 
ply, Mini piped up cheerfully, “Oh, my 
name is Mini, and my mother’s name is 


Mummy.” S.M.&U.D. 
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A Quiz on 


OUR HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 


I. A, Where are the following historical 
memorials of victory? 
1. Gateway of Victory 2. Tower of 
Victory 3. Buland Darwaza 
B. What do they commemorate? 
II. Arrange the following in the descend- 
ing order of height: 
Char Minar, Taj Mahal, Kutab Minar, 
Tower of Victory. 
III. A. Where are the following forts lo- 
. cated? 
1. Purana Qilla 2. Ranthambor 3. 
Mandu 4. Sinhagarh 
B. By whom were they built? 
IV. What do the following religious monu- 
ments represent? Where are they lo- 
cated? 
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1. Black Pagoda 2. Gomteswara 3, 
Meenakshi 4. Garuda pillar. 

V. Where are the following caves located? 
1. Karla 2, Ellora 3. Elephanta 4. 
Amarnath 

VI. A. Whose tombs or memorials are the 
following? 

1. Gol Gumbaz 2. Imambara 3. Bibi 
Ka Magbara 


B. Where are they located? 


~eennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnennnns 
Send your answers to these questions with 
your name and address. Names of all those 
who score more than 60% marks will be pub- 
lished, along with all the answers, in the next 
issue. Last Date: September 20. 

ere nnnnemnnenennnnnnnnnnennnnnannnnnnnnnnes 
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THE PUZZLE OF THE ROPE LADDER 


A deep sea fishing boat is lying in the 
harbour. Over its side hangs a rope ladder, 
with its end just touching the water, Rungs 
of the ladder are one foot apart. The tide 
rises at the rate of eight inches an hour. 
At the end of six hours, how many of the 
rungs will be covered. 


—sent by Pree’hi Satyam, Vijayawada 
OPEN SESAME 


Two friends Ashok and Raj. share a 
room. Ashok goes to the factory at 8 a.m. 
and returns at 8 p.m. Raj goes to the office 
at 10 a.m. and returns at 10 p.m, The room 
must be kept locked in their absence, They 
had only one lock and one key. How will 
the two friends—without the aid of a dup- 
licate key—leave the room and return. 
without causing either any inconvenience? 


—sent by S. S. Dutt. Deoghar 


Send in your answers to the two puzzles 
above. The names of the first five senders of 
the correct answers will be published next 
month, 


BRAIN TEASERS 


1. An archeologist said he found a <ilver 
coin marked 650 B.C. Was he telling the 
truth? 

2. A shepherd had 17 sheep, All but nine 
died. How many did he have left? 

3. Is it legal for a man to marry his 
widow’s sister? 

4, The number of apples in a basket dou- 
bles every minute. The basket is full in 
an hour. When was the basket half full? 
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5. You have two minutes in which to catch 
a train, and two miles to go. If you go 
the first mile at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour, at what rate must you go the sec- 
ond mile in order to eatch the train? 


6. A farmer has 2 haystacks in one corner 
of his barn, 6 3/16 haystacks in another 
corner and 3 5/9 in the third corner, If 
he puts them all together how many 
haystacks will he have? 


(Answers on p. 28) 


FUN WITH MAGIC 


Bewilder your audience at a demonstra- 
tion of “magic”, 


Take an empty wide-based tin (like a 
medium-sized Nescafe tin) with a tight- 
fitting lid, and punch two holes close to- 
gether near the centre of the base, as well 
as in the lid. Tie the ends of the rubber 
band together. Next. attach firmly, a small 
weight to one strand of the rubber band in- 
side the tin. Then. with the lid on. gently 
roll the tin across the floor. And lo! The 
tin rolls back to you! 


Why this happens: The weight causes 
one strand to wind around the other, When 
the tin rolls to a stop, the weight exerts a 
force that unwinds the strands and the can 
rolls back to its original position, 
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teach them to save 
to build for the future! 


Today they have no cares. But what about tomorrow? 
Teach them to look ahead. To save for the future. 
To save the with the State Bank. 


State Bank 
for Service 


Alyars S, 2718 
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TEST YOUR LANGUAGE SKILL | # 


How good is your reading skill and comprehension? Time yourself as you 
read the essay once carefully. Then answer the questions that follow. 


TOO YOUNG TO VOTE? 


ROM TIME TO TIME 
proposals have been 
made to lower the vot- 

ing age. A classical argu- 
ment has been that, if a man 
is old enough to fight for 
his country he is old enough 
to vote. But this is not the 
only reason advanced. 

Today throughout the 
world young people are 
playing an increasingly im- 
portast role in the life of 
their countries. Not every- 
one is yet agreed on the 
value to their societies of 
the activities of the young, 
however. They take greater 
interest in politics and have 
a fair knowledge of the 
latest developments in na- 
tional and world affairs. 
Educationally, they are bet- 
ter equipped and should 
have a keener understanding 
of the problems confronting 
the world than any previous 
generation of youth. Is it 
fair and reasonable to deny 
these young people the right 
to vote merely because they 
have not attained the “magic 
age” of twenty-one? 

There are some who think 
that if eighteen-year-olds 
are granted the right to vote 
the results will be harmful 
if not disastrous, It is not 
true, they assert that be- 
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cause a person is old enough 
to fight he is eld enough to 
vote. To obey orders with- 
out question is part of mili- 
tary discipline, while a 
voter is expected to ask ques- 
tions and to exercise his 
own free will. There is 
therefore, a basic difference 
between these two, they ar- 
gue, In most Communist 
countries—where — elections 
have little meaning—eight- 
een-year-olds are permitted 
to vote, whereas a Demo- 
cracy can only work, if the 
political representatives are 
chosen by an_ intelligently 
responsible electorate, A 
person at eighteen, they say. 
does not have enough knowl- 
edge, Twenty-one is a better 
age and twenty-four is still 
better. 


“OLEER 
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Students may be well 
equipped educationally, but 
they do not have the neces- 
sary experience to decide on 
national and_ international 
matters. They can be easily 
persuaded by the rosy prom- 
ises of a hypocritical popu- 
lar leader. They have not 
lived through enough “his- 
tory to know what has been 
tried and failed before. 

Despite these views, 1970 
has marked an important 
step in the life of the young. 
In England and Ceylon, 
teenagers have been allowed 
to vote in the recent elec- 
tions. On June 22. President 
Nixon signed into law the 
Voting Rights Act of 1970 
which includes as one of its 
provisions, the right to vote 
for all eighteen-vear-olds. 


ALLO TSHeaRTO 
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This comes into effect from 
January 1, 1971. 

Could the Americans be 
right in thinking that the 
right to vote will make stu- 
dents and youth less likely 
to take to strikes and riots 
as a way of making their 
views known? 


To see how carefully you 
read, tick mark the correct*¢ 


Y UNCLE’S WILL was 


statements among those |. read yesterday, but it 
below. did not much sense. 

: Kamal Singh told Dr. 
A, Main Idea Rhanka. 


“What did it say?” 

“Tt seemed like a note to 
a friend Uncle Suren- 
dra wanted to see.” 

“Who was there when the 
will was read?” Dr. Khanna 


Eighteen-year-olds should 
be allowed to vote for 
they 


1, have a keen understand- 
ing of world affairs, 


2. play an important partin  acked. 
the life of their coun- “My cousins, Daljeet and 
tries. Pritam, and my Aunt Kul- 
3. are old enough to face deep. My uncle's lawyer 
responsibilities. opened the sealed env elope. 
B. Detail He read out the will 


How Did Dr. Khanna Know? 


Dr. O. P. Khanna, the famous author of 
detective stories comes across many tough 
cases in his travels. Readers of SUNSHINE 
can now match their wits with his. As you 
come to a blank i in the story, write the miss- 
ing word in the numbered space. At the 
end tell us also How did Dr. Khanna 
know? (Names of the first five senders of 
all-correct entries will be published. )! 


us. We could hardly believe 
it. There was not a word 
about his money. Pritam 
took it from the lawyer and 
read it. Then the lawyer 
placed it back the en- 
velope and went away with 
it. 

“Tell me more 
Uncle Surendra.” 

“Well, he very rich, 
but a bit eccentric. He 
to crack jokes and was fond 
word puzzles. He hid 
the money in the house, 
though no one knows where. 
We have searched but can 


your 


If granted the right to 
vote the young will 

1. not have the necessary 
experience to decide on 
important matters, 

2. be carried away by the 
rosy promises of certain 
leaders. 

3. take to strikes and riots. 


C. Fill in the blanks: 
1, Obeying orders without 


(Answers on p. 33) 


If you got the correct ans- 
wers, your comprehension 
auotient is O.K. Now check 
the timing. How many min- 
utes did you take? 


15-18—Excellent. You cer. 
tainly do a lot of reading 
and must continue to do so 
if you want to rank in the 
top grade always. 


is part of dis. 
cipline. 18-20—You’re about aver- 
2. A voter is expected to 88¢: = = Beprere 
his own will, 7n tee ee 
a. The young are 20-25—You must learn 
better education- tg concentrate on one thing 
ally. at a time. 
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SOLUTION TO 
AUGUST EXERCISE 
(How Did Dr, Khanna Know?) 


Answers: 1, told. 2. what. 3. hear. 
4. that. 5. want. 6. give. 7, could, 
8. knew. 9. went. 10. only. 


Mystery Solution: The door was 
closed, Yet Gohindram knew that 
Raichand paid Verma seven, hun- 
dred rupee notes. He did not hear 
that through the door. So he must 
have been in on the blackmail. 


The following sent the correct an- 
swers and solution: 

1. Paven Kumar Bhanotra. Bom- 
bay. 3. V. S. Sriram, Secunderabad 
4, Narendra R. Podar, Bombay. 
5. Sudha G., Hubli. 6. Jatinder 
Kumar Bajaj, New Delhi. 7. Atul 
Bhasin, Bangalore 8. Navraj Singh, 
Delhi. 9. Gillan Trani, Sholapur. 
10. Rajashree Wagh, Poona 11. 
Raksha Mehta, Bangalore 12 Rajiv 
Thareja, Poona 13. L. G. Vasta, 
Goa 14, Amit Kumar Roy, Poona 
15. Elizabeth Mathai, Alwaye a 
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not fifid it.” 
Dr. Khanna went to the 


Dr. Khanna telephoned 
Kamal Singh: “Rip open 


lawyer to see the will, It your Uncle’s quilt. The | know? 

read: popney is as eo ye wind we sw anne 
Are you well? I am not. Minutes later Kamal [---+++csrrersereeressccceeees 
My eye is hurting me. A Singh called back Dr. Khan- | -sesesseeeeeceeeeencessonees 
button about the size of a na and said, “The quilt Has, {-4---+-++++«eseseeerorner eres 
pea flew into it while | ood already Hed Apart | cose sed esedersranceconrine 
in the queue. You will see and the money ts gone. ve 1Lle-ecK 2. —————— 
how my eye has swollen been robbed!” 3, ——_— _ 4". ———— 
when we meet at E] Cate for “In that case,” said Dr. |5.——— 6.———— 
tea. Khanna. “Pritam is the 7.———— 8.— 

Surendra thief.” 9. —_—_—— 10 

Answers to India Quiz (August “79) gora (Bihar) 4. Roorkee (Orissa). 
V. 1. Musician saint of South India (19th 
I. Chief Justice of Indiz. Governor, Cabinet Century) 9. Prem Chand (1880-1937) was a 


novelist and 


short-story writer. 


Minister, Chief Minister, Chief of Army Staff. 
Il. General awards: 1. Bharat Ratna for ex- 
ceptional work in the fields of art, literature, 
science and public service. 2. For distinguished 
service in any field, in order: Padma Vibhushan, 
Padma Bhushan, Padma Shri. 

III. Gallantry Awards are given for great acts 
of bravery. They are, in order: Param Vir 
Chakra (bronze), Maha lir Chakra (standard 
silver), Vir Chakra (standard silver), Ashok 
Chakra, Class I (gilt gold), Ashok Chakra, Class 
II (standard silver), Ashok Chakra, Class III 
(bronze). 

IV. (a). 1. Central Leather Research Institute. 
2. Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute 
3. Central Fuel Research Institute. 4. Central 


Building Research Institute. 
(b). 1. Madras 2, Jadavpur (W.Bengal) 3. Jeal- 
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great Hindi 
3. Bharat Ratna Dr. M. Visweswarayya (1861— 
1962) was a great engineer, statesman and ad- 
ministrator. 4. Famous musician in the court of 
King Akbar. 5. The beautiful and courageous 
queen of Chittor, of historic fame. 

VI. 1. Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. and Bharat 
Electronics Ltd. (both government-owned fac- 
tories) 2. Gold mines 3. Mining 4. Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre and the factory of 
Fertiliser Corporation of India. 

VII. 1.8.8. Dhavan 2. G. M. Sadiq. 

3. G. S. Dhillon 4. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 

The following (in order of merit) scored over 60% 
marks: 1. Sudha G., Hubli 2. B. Bhavani. Karim- 
nagar 3. V. S. Sriram, Secunderabad 4. A, Ghatage, 
Poona 5. Jatinder Kumar Bajaj, New Delhi. 6. Rajiv 
Thareja, Poona 7. Reena Vohra, Chandigarh 8. Anil 
Saigal, Bhilai 9. Subaschandran P.K., Ayakkad 10. 
Elizabeth Mathai, Alwaye 
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Why 


_be tortured by painful cavities? 


Use 


Fluoride 


toothpaste 


— 


It prevents the torture of tooth decay and painful cavities. 
Binaca Fluoride strengthens your teeth, keeps them healthy, 
. Helps tooth enamel repair itself in cases of early decay, 


Binaca Fluoride, the only Fluoride toothpaste in India, 
contains sodium-mono-fluoro-phosphate (SMFP) which: 


j ® inhibits the formation of harmful mouth acids 
/ strengthens tooth enamel 
: ® prevents painful cavities 
c) 


Triple resistance against 


tooth decay and painful cavities 


—with Binaca Fluoride 
| ULKA.CF.27 
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AN AFRICAN LEGEND 


THE SUPERMAN 


HERE LIVED A MAN who believed 

he was stronger than anyone else in 

the world. He would bring home a 
load of firewood ten times as big as most 
men could carry, and call out proudly to 
his wife: “Shetu see what your superman 
has brought!” 

“You may be strong, but you are cer- 
tainly not a superman,” his wife would 
mock. . 

One day Shetu took a large calabash and 
went to fetch water. She came to a well 
which happened to be a magic one. She 
threw a bucket in, but could not pull it up. 
She hauled and she tugged, but it was of no 
avail. Sadly she started homeward. On the 
way she met another woman who asked, 
“Why are you returning with your calabash 
empty? Has the well dried up?” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Shetu, “I could 
net raise the bucket from the well, although 
I struggled for a long time.” 

The other woman smiled and said, 
“Come with me, I will see that you get 


water,” 

As the woman led the way Shetu noticed 
a fine-looking baby tied on her back. When 
they reached the well, Shetu said, “The 
bucket needs at least ten men to bring it 
up, I’m afraid you will not be of much 


help.” 

The woman laughed, untied the child 
from her back, and told him to pull the 
bucket. The child seized the rope and pulled 
the bucket up as if it had been a feather. 

Shetu was amazed, but the other woman 
did not seem at all surprised and began 
filling the calabash. 

“What is your husband’s name?” asked 
Shetu timidly. 

“He is called Superman,” replied the 
stranger as she hurried away. 

As soon as Shetu got home she told her 
husband all that had happened. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed. ‘So there is an- 
other man who calls himself a superman! 
Wait till I show him who the real superman 
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“If you had seen his infant son you 
would realize how strong the father must 
be,” she warned. 


But her husband was very obstinate and 
said, “Take me to the magic well, so that 
I may see the bucket for myself.” 

When they reached the well they found 
the other woman and her baby there, While 
Shetu greeted them warmly, her husband 
just took the bucket, threw it into the well 
and shouted boastfully, “Now watch me 
pull it up!” 

He grunted and groaned, he swore and 
he sweated, but the bucket would not come 
up. He leaned forward, cursing the bucket, 
the rope and the water and was about to 
tumble in, when the baby caught him and 
whisked him and the bucket safely out. 

On their way home, Shetu turned to 
him triumphantly, “Now are you not af- 
raid to meet the Superman?” 

“Why, I am determinec more than ever 
to see this so-called superman,” he replied. 

Next day he went to Superman’s house 
and asked to see him. 


“My husband has not returned yet. But 
you can hide somewhere and have a peep 
at him when he comes. But do not let him 
see you or he'll kill you.” 

Just then a great wind began to shake the 


trees and to lift the thatch of the hut. “What 
is that?” the man asked in surprise. 


“My husband of course! If you value 
your life you better hide at once.” She led 
him to a corn bin that stood on the edge of 
the compound. When the man had climbed 
in, he found he could see over the edge only 
by standing on tiptoe. 


Then into the compound came the master 
of the house, “Wife! Wife!” he called. 
“Have you cooked my food?” 

As he spoke the air throbbed with the 
power of his voice. The man in the corn 
bin trembled with fright. So it was true! 
There was after all another more worthy 
of the name “Superman”. Now he wished 
he had not been so foolish. 
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The hours passed slowly and he won- 
dered how he could get away without being 
seen. At last, just before dawn, he decided 
to make good his escape. Carefully he 
swung himself up on to the rim of the corn 
bin and let himself down to the ground. 
Just then a dog started barking, This fright- 
ened him more and he ran for his life. 
Never had his feet taken such long strides 
er his heart beat so quickly. 

When he thought he was at a safe dis- 
tance he heard the roar of Superman and 
his heart sank. 

Some men were felling trees, and in- 
quired, “Where are you going? Who is 
chasing you that you run so fast?” 

‘Someone called Superman. Please save 
me.” 

“Stay with us and we will deal with this 
superman,” they said. 

A strong wind lifted the men off the 
ground, “What is happening!” they asked. 

“It’s Superman,” said the fugitive. “He 
puffs and blows so strongly that a great 
wind preceeds him.” 

“If that is the case, we cannot help you.” 

So the man began to run again. When 
he reached a baobab tree a giant sitting 
there boomed: “Stop! Who is chasing 
you?” 

The man fell in a heap at the giant’s feet 
and panted: “Superman.” 

“Have no fear, I’m a match for him!” 

Just then Superman bellowed: “Give me 
that man. I want to kill him.” 

“Come and take him,” said the giant 
grinning horribly. 

Superman leapt at the giant and they 
began to fight. Seeing them struggling and 
wrestling, the poor man quietly slipped into 
the forest and ran home. 

Never again did he boast of his strength. 


ANSWERS TO “BRAIN TEASERS” 


1. How did he know Christ was coming in 650 years? 
2. Nine. 3. Only dead men have widows. 4, In 59 
minutes. If the basket is full im 60 minutes, it was 
half full a minute earlier. 5. Too bad you missed it. 
You used up all your time going the first mile, 6. One 
big haystack. 
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PRIZE WINNERS—HOLIDAY CONTEST 


My Favourite Story Character 


ARASHANKAR BANDOPADHYA, 

famous for his immortal novels is a 
household name in Bengal. His magic touch 
makes some of the most ordinary char- 
acters come alive in his works. But there 
are some which remain ever fresh in one’s 
mind. Dinu, who appears in the story “Dak 
Harkara’ is one such character. 

Dinu lived in a remote village in the 
heart of Bengal with his wife and his chil- 
dren Nitai and Lakshmi. He was known 
throughout the village for his simple living, 
his modesty and truthfulness. He attached 
great importance to his work which he per- 
formed with the utmost sincerity, Every 
night, irrespective of the climatic condi- 
tions, one could see him trudging along the 
dusty road with a heavily laden mail-bag 
on his shoulder, a lantern in one hand and 
a spear in the other, possibly for defence. 
Dinu had to travel eight miles on foot from 
the village post office to the railway station. 
and back again the next morning with a 
fresh supply of postal materials. 

One night when Dinu was on his way to 
the station he was attacked by a robber. To 
his utmost grief and shock he learnt that 
the bandit was none other than his own son, 
Nitai who had fallen into the company of 
goondas and thieves. Dinu was severely in- 
jured in an attempt to protect his mail-bag, 
A police inquiry was made and the truth- 
ful Dinu made no hesitation to tell the name 
of the real culprit. But, all search for Nitai 
proved fruitless. 

Dinu led a solitary life for fourteen 
long years. He wept bitterly whenever he 
thought of the harm he had caused to his 
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son. His neighbours mocked him for his 
foolishness, One day as he arrived at the 
station, the postmaster handed him a letter 
containing a postal order that had come 
all the way from a shipping company in 
South Africa. Dinu was both amazed and 
puzzled. He could not guess who the sender 
of the money could be. He was restless all 
the way to the village post office. That day 
—perhaps for the first time in his life— 
Dinu was late. The anxious postmaster was 
shocked to see his pale face. Dinu gave his 
thumb impression and was made the legal 
owner of the money. A letter was found in- 
side the envelope and as Dinu was unable 
to read, the postmaster helped him. But 
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“surprisingly enough, he remained speech- 
less after he had gone through the letter. 
Dinu begged to let him know the contents. 
He sobbed bitterly when he learnt that his 
son Nitai who was an employee of the 
South African Steam Navigation Company 
had died, and his savings had been sent to 
him. The thought that all through his long 
service he had carried numerous death mes- 
sages, saddened Dinu greatly and he 
blamed himself for all the misery he had 


brought to the villagers. He felt so em- 
bittered that from that day he resigned 
from his work. 

Thus we can see in Dinu a clear picture 
of an ideal man who was prepared to sac- 
rifice his dear ones in order to follow the 
right way in life. In my view he is perhaps 
the most ideal character that I have ever 
read about. 


—Jayanta Chakrabarty, Ashini Nagar 


My Favourite Sport 


ELL! I PRESUME that there is no 

young mind that turns a cold shoulder 
to the excitement of cricket. My words of 
admiration for this game would be too in- 
significant in comparision to my love for 
It, 

In cricket no one can be proud of him- 
self, for he never knows how well he can 
handle a bat on a wicket unless and until 
he has shown his performance, Besides this, 
the fact, that he may be the best batsman 
does not give him the privilege to move 
about with his head in the air, for, he can 
never predict his worth in the coming 
match, Hence the statement “Pride goes 
before a fall” holds good for this game 

The game of cricket is such that it has 
to do more with luck than experience. A 
good batsman watching the run and throw 
of the bowler, can predict the length, the 
pitch, the turn, and accordingly adjust him- 
self to the ball and push it in the most 
adequate way. But still, you cannot always 
be correct, for, the bowler’s chief thought is 
to deceive you. Don Bradman has become 
é legend in the history of cricket, for his 
records. But even such a batsman, who 
could treat the ball almost as he liked at 
times, was reduced to no better than an 
ordinary batsman. 


To make yourself a square cricketer you 
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have to develop what I should call a ‘sport- 
tive mind’, When your performance in a 
certain match is superb, you should not be 
proud, nor should you feel humiliated 
when you fare too badly. You should take 
things in a sporting spirit. 

Cricket often creates great suspense and 
anxiety, not only to the batsman at the 
wicket but also to all the other fellow- 
players, Every batsman has to remember 
that the ball. which he could adroitly tum 
to the boundary may however, be the very 
ball to break his wicket instead! And when 
he experiences this, he readily acknowl- 
edges the glorious uncertainty of cricket. It 
is a game that constantly impresses on the 
player, the value of patience, judgment 
and skill—which come only by practice 
and experience. 


Cricket is a beautiful game too. To see 
eleven players neatly arranged. on a field 
and two active batsman at the wicket is a 
sight more pleasant to me than that of the 
host of golden daffodils was to Wordsworth. 
Each player has to endeavour, with his ut- 
most ability, to contribute his best for his 
team. This aspect of team-work heightens 
the value and the worth of the team, The 
game teaches us co-operation and depend- 
ence too. 


—Akbari Badruddin, Madras 
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How Students Can Best Spend Their Vacation 


GPRUCGCLE FOR existence is very keen 

today. Time was when people lived in 
a leisurely fashion, Life was to them a con- 
tinuous holiday, But things have now 
changed. This is the age of blood, sweat and 
tears. Hence in this age of toil and strain, 
holidays come as a blessing. We long for 
them and the nearer they come the greater 
is the thrill we feel. 

Holidays are meant for rest and recrea- 
tion. The severe strain upon the brains of 
students during several months in the year 
makes holidays a must for them, Holidays 
mean freedom from the routine of school 
and college and from day to day academic 
duties and responsibilities, This does not 
mean that the days should be idled away. 
Students should make best use of them by 
engaging themselves in pleasant and profit- 
able occupations which will do good both 
to the mind and body. 

Recreations like walking in the open air, 
cycling, rowing and playing active games 
may be among some of the holiday pur- 
suits, Students may read books and the 


daily newspapers or listen to the radio, 
thereby gaining much useful knowledge. 
They may visit a picture gallery and see 
the works of great painters. Or, they may 
set out on travels and thus educate them- 
selves in a really enjoyable way. 


Holidays are a time for paying those 
long-pending visits to friends and relatives, 
hey are most looked forward to by stud- 
ents who live away from home in boarding 
houses or hostels. As the holidays approach 
their joy breaks all bounds as they get busy 
packing up to go home, 


Holidays give us time for revision and 
for getting some extra coaching in subjects 
in which we are weak, They give us an op- 
portunity to enrich our minds with miscel- 
laneous thoughts derived from extensive 
veading. If holidays are spent in the right 
manner there is no doubt that every student 
will have renewed vigour and energy at the 
end, and will be quite fit to resume his 
studies cheerfully. 

—R. Krishnamurthy. Bhilai 


To Make the Coming Year Successful 


ON’T YOU THINK that it is best to 

plan for the future beforehand? | 
have drawn up several plans to make a 
success of this year and I would like to 
share them with you. 


The secret of doing well in studies, is 
regular, methodical work. Every evening I 
will revise the lessons done during that day. 
I will also prepare the next day’s lessons 
carefully, whether it is Geometry, Geogra- 
phy, History or Algebra. This will keep 
me alert when the lesson is on. If I cannot 
understand some point I will ask questions 
and get my doubts clarified. I will put my 
heart into my work and learn up all I can 
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for the sake of increasing my store of 
knowledge rather than for merely passing 
the examinations at the end of the year. 

By following this routine regularly I 
will not find any need to burn midnight oil 
when the examinations are just round the 
corner. 

I must follow these plans faithfully and 
in an orderly and methodical manner if I 
am to make the year successful. 

—Nazura Maniar, Bulsar 


(But, Nazura, regular studies alone won’t 
help to make the year successful. You must 
also take into consideration your activities 


outside the school.) 
31 
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WEALTH OF YOUNG HOCKEY TALENT 


HE JUNIOR NATIONAL Hockey 
Championship tournament this year, 
held in June at the Nehru Stadium in Mad- 
ras, revealed an inspiring picture of talent- 
ed hockey players among the teenagers of 
the country. The tournament was started last 
year, when it was held at Bombay, Then 
Punjab and Tamil Nadu emerged the joint 
winners of the title. This year the Tamil 
Nadu boys won the title again, and Mysore 
were the runners-up. 

The secret of the Tamil Nadu boys’ suc- 
cess was their fine team spirit and under- 
standing which made for their effective 
combination as a team. Their emphasis was 
on accuracy rather than on flashiness. They 
also proved capable of dishing out attrac- 
tive hockey and surprising their opponents. 
With their smooth and systematic game, 
they made short work of Mysore in the 
final by winning two-nil. 

Tamil Nadu had a dashing player in 
inside-left Sivanandan who was _ really 
light on his feet. One minute he would be 
making a fast thrust into the rival half and 
the next minute he would be back in his 
side’s defence line. Another interesting 
player was inside-right Thomas, the young- 
est brother of Olympian Peter. He showed 
good dribbling tactics but, often, was more 
flashy than correct, It is hoped that with 
more experience and self-control, he will 
follow in the footsteps of his brother. Then 
there was the dashing centre-forward Tully, 
a clever opportunist, the industrious centre- 
half Md. Oomer, the efficient outside-left 
Sultan Shah and Shanmugam who proved 
himself ever-dependable in the deep def- 
ence. 

Mysore was predominantly defensive 
mixed with occasional brilliance in attack. 
Success came to them easily in some 
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matches, thanks to their fine wing-halves, 
Ramakrishna and Gokulraj. The cool and 
hard-working Ramakrishna impressed ob- 
servers with his mature positional play and 
control, His consistent ability to thwart the 
rival right-wingers was instrumental for 
his team’s success over Punjab. Another 
player, Dara who was included in the team 
only in the later round, surprised everyone 
by his good game, scoring valuable goals 
for his side, and came to stay in his team. 
Right-back Deendayalan was a fine defend- 
er but he incurred everyone’s displeasure 
because of his brutal behaviour in the semi- 
final against a Bengal player. But the team 
went down to Tamil Nadu in the final for 
lack of sufficient attacking power, Some 
observers were, however, highly impressed 
with this team as a technically sound one. 

Bhopal had a well-built and powerful 
side, whose players trapped the ball well 
but were, often, over-confident. They per- 
formed well in the earlier league matches, 
remaining unbeaten, because of the nip in 
their attack. Later, however, changes were 
made in the team and they failed to prove 
effective. 

Punjab (last year’s joint champions with 
Bombay) was an another robust side with 
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all-round strength. Their mid-field strength 
provided a solid basis for swift, striking 
attacks. Their best performer was, perhaps, 
talented young centre-half Omkar Singh 
who was steady and reliable all through. 
Baldev Singh and Surjit Singh, in the deep 
defence, were two powerful tacklers. 
Bombay proved a surprisingly weak side. 
Among their few outstanding performers 
were their smart and confident goalkeeper 
Hillary Gomes and right-back Paul Mam- 
pilly who, in spite of a physical handicap, 
made crisp and powerful clearances. 
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Delhi was a team with bad temper but 
for which it might have fared better. Its 
players often gave the impression of attack- 
ing their opponents instead of the ball! 
Harjinder Singh Chimni, the youngest bro- 
ther of Olympian Harbinder Singh, showed 
promise of turning out as speedy and op- 
portunist as his brother. 

Hyderabad’s mainstay was left-back 
Anand Rao, who provided his team good 
defence and directed its attacking moves. 

Maharashtra had a similar proficient 
player in Bhansode who impressed observ- 
ers, 

Kerala showed itself a much better team 
than in the past. It had a daring goalkeeper 
in A, Fernandes who prevented many a 


goal. a 


ANSWERS TO ‘TOO YOUNG TO VOTE?’ 


A. 2. B. 1. C. (1) question, military (2) exercise, free. 
(3) today, equipped. 


&e 16th ANNIVERSARY OFFER tes 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


New subscribers, enrolled this month, will receive in addition to the year's 
supply of Sunshine, one of the following books as a special gift. Or, you can 
ask for a free packet of 25 foreign commemorative stamps. 


1. AB C’s of Hand Tools (specially illustrated by Walt Disney) 

2. Map Skills for Today’s Geography (A Current Events unit book of 
American Education Publications Inc.) 

3. How to Succeed (Talks to Teenagers for Self-Improvement, Efficiency 


at Home and School, etc.) 


4. The Story of Power (from wind power to Nuclear Energy) fully 
illustrated in colour. (A General Motors publication). 


These are rare—and highly useful—books not available in the market. 


FOR PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS 


lf you are already a subscriber, you too are eligible for this wonderful 
seasonal gift. All you have to do is to enlist two of your friends as subscribers. 
You, as well as the friends you enlist, will each receive either a free book 


; or the stamps. 


Send off your M. O. (Rs. 7 per subscription) TODAY to: SUNSHINE, Poona 1 


Seotember 1970 
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Stamp 6 
Collectors’ 
Club 


ARVIND SHUKLA 

302/A, Atter Surya 

Allahabad 

Has duplicates of Australia, India, 
U.K., China, Spain Wants stamps 
of: Egypt, Bhutan, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Iraq, Brazil 


JATINDER KUMAR BAJAJ 
29, Pusa, Road, New Delhi-5 

Has duplicates of: Thailand, Singa- 
pore, U.S.A. Would like stamps of: 
Bhutan, Africa, Aden, Ghana. 


K. RAGHU 

C/o N. V. Kasiviswanathan 

14, Thilagar Veedhi 

R. S. Puram, Coimbatore 2. 
Has duplicate stamps of: Mala- 
ysia, India, Nepal, Sudan, Uganda, 
Would like stamps of: Ghana, 
Ethiopia, Hungary, France, U.S. 
S.R., Hong Kong. 


AVINASH SHARMA 

H.No. 451, Type 10/J.C. 

Sector 22—A, 

Chandigarh, Punjab. 

Has duplicates of: India, Afghani- 
stan, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
China, Italy. 

Wants stamps of: U.S.A., Ceylon, 
Russia, Ethiopia, Thailand, Viet- 
nam, Japan. 


A. SHASHIDHAR 

C/o Dr. A. Nanjappa, 

Kottur, Bellary Dt., Mysore. 
Duplicates of: India, Malaysia. 
Keen to have stamps of: Ruma- 
nia, India, Poland, Kenya, Phil- 
lipines, Japan, Russia, 


JULIET MENEZES 

Bodiem, Tivim, 

Bardez, Goa. 

Has duplicate stamps of: Kenya, 
Kuwait, England, Pakistan, India. 
Wants stamps of: Malta, Philli- 
Pines, Thailand, Bhutan, Malaysia, 
Ceylon, Finland. 

ARUNA SYSTLA 

15, Weilesly Road, Flat No. 3, 
Poona 1, Mah. 

Has duplicates of: India, Mala- 
ysia, U.S.A. 
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Would like to get stampe of: 
Spain, Russia, Hong Kong, U.A.R., 
Afghanistan, Canada. 


IRENE S. BOBB 

32, Muirabad, Allahabad, U.P. 
Has duplicates of: Australia, Ger- 
many; U.S.A., India, U-K., Nepal, 
Italy. 

Wants stamps of: Brazil, Russia, 
China, Finland, Greece, Japan, 
Liberia, Mexico. 


RAMESH SACHDEVA 

20, Right Flank Lines 

Wanowri, Poona 1, Mah. 

Has duplicate stamps of: Nether- 
lands, England, India, Denmark, 
Iraq, Thailand. 

Wants stamps of: Australia, Rus- 
sia, Aden, Bermuda. 


RAJ MARPHATIA 

9, Narendra Bhavan 

Warden Road, Bombay 26. 

Has duplicates of: Great Britain, 
Malaysia, Burma, India, Thailand. 
Would like stamps of: Russia, 
Hungary, Canada, Qatar. 


JIWAN KASAJU 

S. Memorial Boarding 
Kalimpong, Darjeeling. 

Has duplicates of: India, Bhutan, 
Great Britain, U.S.A.. Germany, 
Nepal, Kenya. 

Wants stamps of: Japan, China, 
S. America, Cuba, Fiji. 


PRIYADARSHAN NAIK 

5/2, Madras Bank Road 
Bangalore 1, 

His duplicates are: India, Poland, 
Ceylon, Japan, Australia, U.S.A. 
Keen to have stamps of: U.S.S.R., 
Burma, Pakistan, China, Zambia, 
Poland. 


SURESHCHANDRA MEHTA 
21, Digvijay Plot, 

Jamnagar, Guj. 

Has duplicates of: Thailand, Eng- 
land, Ceylon, Pakistan, U.S.S.R., 
Poland, India. 

Keen to have stamps of: U.S.S.R., 
England, India, Fiji, Uganda. 


NISHA NIGAM 

C/o G. S. Nigam 

Behind Tahsil, Jhansi. 

Has duplicate stamps of: India, 
Germany, U.S.A., China. 

Wants stamps of: Japan, Hong 
Kong, Poland, Egypt, Mongolia. 


JEFFREY S. FINCH 

Chiman Baugh, Panchgani, Mah. 
Has duplicates of: U.S.A., Europe, 
New Zealand, Germany, India, 
France, Ceylon. 

Keen to have stamps of: India, 
Brazil, Turkey, Aden, Britain, 
Germany. 


GOPAL TIKMANY 

P, 36, Vivekananda Colony, 
Lilluah, Dt. Howrah, W.B. 

His duplicates are: Australia, Ger- 
many, U.S.A., France, India, 
Belgium, Spain, U.K. 

Eager to have stamps of: Argen- 
tina, Mongolia, Zanzibar, Yemen, 
Israel, Nigeria. 


V. JAWAHAR 

Manalurpet, Villupuram RMS., 
Tamil Nadu, 

Has duplicates of: Canada, Aus- 
tralia, U.S.A., Ceylon, Spain, _ 
Wants stamps of: France, U-S.A., 
Bhutan, Spain, Singapore, Japan, 
Canada. 


SOKHI AMRITPAL SINGH 
Ice plant, Station Road 
Tatanagar, Jamshedpur 6, 

Has duplicates of: U.S.A. U.S. 
S-R., Europe, Switzerland. 

Wants stamps from any part of 
the world. 


MAHMOOD ABDULRAZAK 
P.O, Box 24, Dubai, 

Trucial States. 

His duplicates are Kuwait, Dubai, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Morocco, 

Eager to have stamps of Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, Chile. 


K. S. VENKATESWARAN 
“Rohini”, Easwara V. Road, 
Trivandrum 14, 

Has duplicate stamps of: Holland, 
China, U.S.A., Austria, Germany, 
Ceylon, Malaya. 


Would like stamps of: Brazil, 
Afghanistan, Greece, Monaco, 
Belgium. 


SUDHA GOPALAKRISHNA 
10/4 G.0.Q.S., 

KMC Campus, Hubli 22. 

Has duplicates of: U-S.A., U.K., 
India. 

Wants stamps of: Uganda, Nepal, 
Australia, Rumania, Cuba. 


KULDEEP KUMAR MEHTA 
C/o Postmaster 

Borama, Via Hargeisa 

Somali Republic. 

Has duplicates of Somalia, U.S.A., 
U-A.R., Australia, Fiji, 

Would like stamps from U.S.A., 
U.A-R., Australia, Fiji, Russia, 
China, Italy, France, 


A. HAJA NAZARUDDEN 

113, Serangoon Road 

Singapore 8. 

Has duplicate stamps of Germany; 
India, Singapore, Malaysia, U.K. 
Wants stamps of: New Zealand, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Australia, 
U.K., Brunei. 


Sunshine 


After placing some flowers on a grave in a 
cemetery, a man noticed an old Chinese 
placing a bowl of rice on 2 nearby grave. 

“What time do you expect your friend to 
come up and eat the rice?” he asked. 

“The same time your friend comes up to 
smell your flowers.” 


Eo * * 


Samboo was asked why he beat Rastus. 

“Well, Your Honour, he called me a rhino- 
ceros.”” 

“Rhinoceros, eh?” said the judge trying to 
suppress a smile. “When did this happen?” 

“About two years ago.” 

“Two years ago? Why did you wait two 
years to get even with him?” 

“The fact is, I had never seen a rhinoceros 
until this morning” 


—sent by VN, Chauhan, Simla 


* * * 


Sheila: Did you hear about the lady who ran 
outside with her purse open? 

Meena: No. Why did she do that? 

Sheila: Someone told her there’d be some 
change in the weather. 


* * * 


“l’ye eaten beef all my life and I’m as 
strong as an ox,” said a guest at a dinner 
party. 

Said another: “I’ve eaten nothing but fish 
for the last six months, and you know some- 
thing? I can’t swim a stroke.” 


* * * 


Patient: How can I ever repay you for your 
kindness to me? 
Doctor: By cheque, money-order or cash. 


* * * 
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Caller: Have you a few moments to spare, sir? 

Big Business Man; My dear young fellow, 
my time is worth Rs. 100 an hour, but 
I’ll give you ten minutes. 

Caller: Thank you indeed, but if it’s all the 
same to you, I'll take the cash instead. 


* * * 


A lady was telling her husband how she 
had put her first aid lessons to good use that 
afternoon. 

“I was crossing the street,” she said ex- 
citedly, “when I heard a terrific crash. There 
was a man lying in the middle of the street. 
He had a compound fracture of the leg, a 
broken skull and was bleeding heavily. Quick 
as a flash all my first aid training came back 
to me, I sat down on the footpath and put 
my head between my knees to keep from 
fainting.” 


* * * 


Traveller (in Refreshment Room): Excuse 
me waiter, but this coffee has a distinct 
taste of cocoa. 

Waiter: Oh, I’m sorry sir. I must have given 
you tea. 


* * * 


The prisoner was asked if he had anything 
to say before sentence was passed on him. 

“I’m sorry I took the money, my lord, but 
you know the old saying: the more a man has 
the more he wants.” 

The judge nodded understandingly. 

‘Well’? he said, “you're getting twelve 
months. How much more do you want?” 


* * * 


Explorer: It was so cold where we were that 
the candle froze and we just couldn’t 
blow it out. 

Another Explorer: That’s nothing. Where we 
were the words came out in icicles and 
we had to heat them to see what we 
were saying. 


* * * 


Send us the best jokes you have heard or read 
(mentioning the source). The very best ones 
we receive will be published, with acknowl- 
edgement to the sender. 


Enclose this coupon with your entry. 
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N,. Anuradha, (g 15) 
15, Jeremiah Road, 
Vepery, MADRAS 7. 
Pop Music, Stamps, View cards. 


Y. Dattatreya, (b 17) 
C/o Y. K, Sharma (T.I) 
T. I. Bungalow, Near Rly. Instt. 
RAIPUR, MP. 
Singing, Sports, Journalism. 


Sucharita Pai, (g 12) 

No. 8, Subbaya Naidu Street 

Vepery, MADRAS 7. 
Reading, Stamps, View cards. 


Grace I. L., (g 17) 

Irimpan House 

TRICHUR 5, Kerala. 
Reading, Singing, Dress-designing. 


T. Richard Jamir, (b 15) 
C/o Asst. Commissioner—II 
CHANGTONGYA, 
Mokokchung, Nagaland. 
Stamps, Pop songs, Swimming. 


Pankaj Patel, (b 13) 
Bishop’s School 
POONA 1, Mah. 

Cricket, Swimming, Stamps. 


F. Mohammed J. Khafi, (b 18) 
* Masitia 

LAKHABAWAL 

Dt. Jamnagar, Guj. 
Stamps, Cricket, Touring. 


M. B. Mohan Das, (b 15) 

Central School 

3, Lt. Col. Tarapore Road 

POONA 1, Mah. 
Photography, View cards, Music. 


Nabin Topno, (b 16) 
Urmi, MARCHA 
Ranchi, Bihar. 

Hockey, Boxing, Football. 
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Name: .. 


Pradip Gupta, (b 18) 
Krishna Niketan 
Goregaon (East) 
BOMBAY 63. 

Pop Music, Movies, Reading. 


Pawan Kumar Modi, (b 15) 
C/o J. Modi & Sons 
Post Box 58 
GIRIDIH, Bihar 
Stamps, Cricket, View cards. 


Rajendra P, Bhadres, (b 14) 

Shreyas High School 

Ellis Bridge 

AHMEDABAD 7, Guj. 
Stamps, Coins, View Cards. 


C. P. Krishna Das (b 16) 
‘Greens’ 


CANNANORE 1, Kerala. 
Coins, Stamps, View cards. 


Saibal Chatterjee, (b 15) 

43/5 Lokenath Chatterjee Lane 

SIBPUR, Howrah, W.B. 
Stamps, Reading, Photography. 


Prakash Patel, (b 16) 
C/o Manibhai Patel 
NAVAGAM, Tq. Matar 
Kaira, Guj. 

Drawing, Reading, View cards. 


Sunil Rawat (b 15) 
B/84, Sector C 


Mahanagar, LUCKNOW, U.P. 


Dancing, Swimming, Cycling 


Interests: .. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE BUREAU 


2000000000000000000000000000 000008 


Address: ... 


Seem eee eee ee eee were eee e eee 


Only subscribers are entitled to have their names pub- 
lished. Please write CLEARLY mentioning not more 
than three interests. Subscribers through school should 
send the Class Teacher’s certificate. 
Names of foreign boys and girls are accepted even 
if they are mot subscribers. Age limit: 18 years. 


FOREIGN 


Malcolm Johnatty, (b 1$) 
49, Roy Avenue 
MARABELLA, Trinadad 
West Indies. 

Stamps, Cricket, Music. 


S. Venkatasamy, (b 18) 

Cadress Store 

Royal Road 

GOODLANDS, Mauritius. 
View cards, Stamps, Movies. 


Nilesh Thakkar, (b 12) 

P. O. Box 37 

SOROTI, Uganda. 
Coins, Stamps, View cards. 


Patrick Chong, (b 18) 
806, School Road 
Pasir Pinji 
IPOH, Perak, Malaysia. 
Photography, Pop songs. 
& 


Agnes Uray, (g 17) 
Tiszadada 
PETOFI U, 1/B 
Hungary. 
Literature, Music. 


Neelam Sharma (g 17) 

Govt. H. S. School 

NAMCHI, S. Sikkim 
Singing, Reading. 


For pen friends overseas, write with full particulars enclosing a 
self-addressed envelope and sufficient International Reply Coupons to: 


Anna-Maria Braun 
D-8, Munchen 15 
Lindwurmstrasse 126-A 


W. Germany. 
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. How Well Have You Read This Issue ? 


, State whether the following statements are True or False. Send your answers to 
| Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona 1. The names of the senders of the all-correct 
‘ solution will be published, with the solution, next month. 


fi = hot hs re- 3.. Vidyasagar helped poor diseases. 2 
/ SE peg naa toe in- students by giving them 6. World War II revolution- 


clude even minute details. more marks, ~ = os ways and 
b. 4. U.S.A. is the first nation 9°" 00%. : ; 
2. Nagaland has made re-  {o allow its teenagers to vote. ue — - a 
markable progress in educa- original works were in Ben- 
tion. 5. Infra-red rays can cure gali. 
. 
- 


LAST MONTH'S QUIZ 


ER The following were the first to 
PO send the all-correct solution: 
GOES r 0 1. Sudha G,, Hubi 2. Ratan Sett, 
ES Bombay 3. Atul Bhasin, Bangalore 
RENO Fi E VILL 4. Jatinder K, Bajaj, New Delhi 


5. Sumit Kumar Roy, Poona 
Rural electrification has given @ new impetus to 6. Haresh Kotwani, Bombay 


\ agriculture as also to smal! (ndustries and 


has thus ushered in an era of prosperity Solution; 1. True 2. True 3. True 


re 4 False 5. False 6. False 7. False 
Over 10,000 villages nave been electrified 
and over a ‘akh of pumps are working 


on oower for irrigation purposes 


When success turns a 
person’s head, he is 
facing failure. 
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LS =" W2F0r 60 paise 
tgs 


You can buy Chiclets in 2 
a yummy new flavour f 


TUTTI-FRUTTI. 


Deelicious Chiclets et 
chewing gum, 
Come and get it! 


Also available in 
Peppermint. 


12 for 60 paise and 
2 for 10 paise. 


WH, 1426 


A quality ADAMS product 
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LUVvA UTE WoT... 
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S/DGA GOLD SPOT! 


Gold Spot—a flavour so frest 
it's just been peeled fo 

Lively exhilarating Gol. 

delicious, lingering juic 

sun-kissed taste 

beating to the rhythm of 

Go on, livva little hot...siop 


Gold Spot for fres 


yt 


rishneyre. for the Children’s Sunshine Concerns, 6 Parvati Villas Road, Poona 1. and 
Raju at the Oriental Watchman Publishing House, Post Box 35, Poona 1. 520-70 


, o 
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(Registered as a newspaper in Ceylon) 


FRUIT DROPS 


Such charming sweets—such 
enchanting flavours... 


raspberry, lemon, pineapple, 
lime, orange. At such low cost. 
5 lingering 
fruity flavours — 
10 drops in each packet. 


everest/979/PP 


